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WOMAN AND HER STATUS IN THE EARLIER 
MiZO SOCIETY 


INTRODUCTION : 


Emancipation of womenfolk in any society has 
engaged attention of social leaders and reformers all 
through the ages. It is however a fact that only in 
particular periods and in particular phases of a so- 
ciety’s history appreciable momentum has gathered 
round the problem send found expression in concrete 
manifestations. Thus we may speak of such legisla- 
tions and peopies concerted efforts as the stoppage 
of sati pratha, child marnage, etc. or legalisations of 
widow remartiage, and women’s share in the pro- 
perty of ancestors by inheritance etc. But the fact 
remains that society's stability can hardly be sustained 
without nan and women playing complementary roles. 


Whenever there has been any disharmony in this 
important aspect of a society's development, in-built 


forces have somehow geared up enthusiastic atten- 
tion and efforts of the enlightened section of 
the society so asto restore the much reeded 


balance for its vitality. While this may be manifestly 
observed in the more advanced societies, the inner 


mechsnism for tre establishment of harmony even tn 
8 primitive society like that of a tribal group is dis- 
cerneble on close analysis of the customs and prec- 
tices amongst the members of such a society. It is 
true that efforts to bring ebout a salutory change may 
not have sssumed such boisterous and assertive ex- 


press ons as may be currently seen in ‘women’s lib’ 
movement or hippyism. But it stands out ss a fact 


that even in a primitive tr.b.1 society women has 


seldom allowed herself to be unfairly and harshly 
dominated by her mate counterpart. Indeed customs 


end practices in such a society have so shaped them- 
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selves as to ensure for her a position of dignity in 
the overall configeration in spite of some epparent 
contradictions. It may therefor be an interesting stu- 
dy to examine the position of woman in the Mizo 
society for a worthwhile appraisal of her status therein. 


Mizo society, as it existed in the past, was dee- 
ply community-based. It is true that the individual 
end the family enjoyed certain prerogatives but the 
net balancing force was such that both of these had 
to submit unquestioningly to the demands of the 
grouplife anchored in their social structure. As a 
result it was seldom that man found it possible to 
exercise unfettered and autocratic dominance over 
woman. _In fact in spite of the differences in their 
pursuits and responsibilities, their interdependence 
end mutual appreciation of each other’s position and 
responsibilities in the society’s overall growth and 
development could hardly ever be made tight of by 
either the man or the woman. This therefore appears 
to point out that the status of woman in their so- 
ciety was in no way inferior to that of man and she 
suffered none of those derogatary and discriminatory 
treatment as may be found in some of the more 
advanced societies. 


HER PLACE IN THE FAMILY : 


The birth of a female child in a Mizo family wes 
hailed with the same joy as that of a male one. 
And in her upbringing too she was not treated di- 
ffecently from ea male child. in fact it may not be 
an exaggeration to say that some perents cften felt 
happier to have @ femele child than a male one, being 
lured by the prospects of guining new eipiPort: gh 
her mérriege. As the female child grew in yesy¢e she 
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was meticulously initiated into adult responsibilities 
of keeping the home. Unlike the male child who, 
by custom and convention, had to move very early 
in his life to the ‘zawlbuk’ discipline, the female 
child continued to exist in the family constellation. 
This, by itself, provided a greater psychologicel rein- 
forcement to the parents in favour of the female 
child. Besides, her greater closeness to them as also 
tae availability of her help more abunduntly and con- 
tinuously went a long way to establish for herself a 
secure position in the soctety’s structure. Gaining 
whatever education she needed in a simple preliterate 
agricuiture based primitive scciety through living per- 
ticipation in the activities of tha family during her 
childnood she continued her existence under the 
overall protection of her purents. This, however, sel- 
dom prevented her to erjoy the independence of 
choosing her future partner in life. Indeed she found 
ective support from her parents in making her explo- 
rations for this though the freedom of commerce 
with young men fully tolerated by the parents, so 
much so that courting of young girls by youngmen ass- 
umed the well-est. b’ shed social custom of ‘nula rim’ 
(courting) in the Mizo society. After the day’s toil, 
the youngmen would seek their amusement in going 
to their sw2ethearts who in thair turn would be 
awaiting such encounter without any feeling of res- 
traint or inhibition. 


HER COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE : 


it was during such evening pursuits that the Mi- 
zo boys end girls would try to size up each other to 
examine whether they could, in the long run, deve- 
lop such intimacy into matrimonial relationship. In 
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case the boy felt like seeking the girl in marrisge, he 
would suggest to help her in her daily chores of du- 
ties. Thus the boy would offer to escort the girl 
while bringing firewood or water for her parents’ 
family. If the girl accepted the same they would con- 
tinue such moving together for quite an appreciable 
time during which the boy would intensify his cour- 
ting, making more & more daring advances and try- 
ing to find out the threshold of her tolerance. Nor- 
mally if the girl found him accepteble as a husband 
she would yield to his advances which might even 
take the form of premarital saxual relationship. The 
girl would often keep the door of her house open in 
the night and wait for her beloved, while the boy 
would come stealthily and slip into her bed without 
the knowlegde of the parents. However, if the pa- 
rents got the wind of what was going on between 
their daughter and her young male friend, they would 
become more watchful to eneble them to find the 
boy creeping on tie khumpui (family’s bed) in which 
case they would at once claim that the boy must 
either merry the girl paying the proper marrisge price 
etc. and undertaking to conform-to other require- 
ments of marriage or otherwise pay an spproved 
fine as penalty for transgressing permissible limit of 
nula rim. Indeed this particuler phase of nula rim 
wes so much a part of their life and cr.stom that 
proper precaution and suitable restraints were always 
exercised by the courting young man to enable him- 
self to take a stand against any possible unfair attack. 
Thus he wou'ld take a young boy from the Zawlbuk 
who was known as puar ak while going to his 
sweetheart. The main function of such an interme- 
diary was to stand witnees end offer definite evidene 
as to the limit of their Intimacy in case of any di3- 
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pute between the parents on the one hand and the 
young lover on the other. Iso happaned some- 
times that parents would bring defamation suit against 
@ young man for falsely alleging to have slept toge- 
ther with their daughter. If the puar ak testified 
that they were actually sleeping together on many 
occasions which must have naturally been possible 
with the consent of the girl he would be absolved 
from the charge of defamation and the girl would 
not be entitled to any compensation. In the absense 
of a clear evidence for their sleeping together on ma- 
ny occasions, the charge against the man stood es- 
tablished, resulting in his payment of a fine of Rs. 40 
to the girl for defaming her. It may be mentioned 
here that even though the social mores allowed a 
very large measure of laxity in regard to premarital 
sexual relation, a girl who succeeded in retaining her 
virginity till her marrisge was held in high esteem 
and was more sought after than the others. 


Nula rim was also in vogue with married men 
known as pathlawi, but in their cese of close muix- 
ing with the unmarried girls the parents were less 
suspicious of such closeness as they felt that the 
pathlawi were visiting them rether than their unma- 
tried daughters. The unmarried girls, on the other 
hand, found it possible on sccount of their parent’s, 
ettitude to the married men to be more free and 
open with them without being shy as in the case of 
their relationship with the unmarried young men. 
indeed they often yielded to the advances of such 
married young men more quickly than to those of the 
unmarried ones in view of the more mature ways of 
prectising the art of love by the former. However, 
a married young man had to be very cautious ayainst 
beirg ensnared into a position of paying heavy fines 


on his inability to marry a girl who allowed his ad- 
vanses on such assumptions. A deteiled dascription 
of all these practices has been given here to show 
how woman in the Mizo society erjoyed 4 distinc- 
tively high status with a fot of freedom for the sa- 
tisfaction of her natural impulses without being cried 
down. It may also be noted that she enjoyed a 
larye measure of protection against being seduced 
into the ignomous position of a prostitute. The so- 
ciety’s tolerance ard easy acceptance of unmarried 
mothers as also their issues in the overall social 
Structure bear testimony to the recogrition of a place 
of honour for the womanfolk in their society. How- 
ever the fact that virginity before marriage was looked 
upon with great respect goes to esteblish that sober 
restraint in the Pre-marital relationship between young 


men and women during courtship was looked upon 
as ideal. 


What is important to note, however, is that 
‘nula rim’ in’ spite of its possible excesses, could 
seldom degenerate into the lasciv'ous enjoyment of a 
lusty young man with woman of questionable cha- 
racter, selling her body pureiy earning money or 
gaining repressed sexual satisfaction. It was, on the 
contrary, 9 socielly uccepted mechanism which re- 
cognised the inherent right of the women to mseke 
independent choice for her life partner. Pary in his 
excellent monograph describes an ectual occurence 
in this connection. A young man, incouse of his 
courtship with his sweetheat, was cought by her 
pirtents on the family bed. Enraged at such audac:ty 
on the port of the young man the father kicked him 
out of the house much against the norma! social 
custom On his return to the zawlbuk, he narrated 
the incident of his disgrace at the-hards of tre gin’s 
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father. The whole of the zawlbuk having considered 
such ection as unworthy and‘out of keeping with 
the established social mores, moved to the house of 
the girl’s father next day and almost pulled it down, 
thereby compelling him to migrate to another village. 
The Chief e!so did rot intervere to stop such joint 
action against the girl’s father, his indifference pur- 
poiting to support the éction taken by the zawlbuk 
inmates. 


Any couple deciding to consummate their relation 
ship during courtship would agree to fix up their 
maerrisge soon afterwards, The period of courtship, 
however, could extend in msny cases upto a couple 
of years or more, even though normally marrisege 
would take place much earlier thun this It was for 
the man to approsch formaliy the girl’s parents and 
settle with them their daughter’s price. But the pa- 
rants would, before carry ng on the ee gotiation, in- 
vrisbiy ask their daughter ss to whetner she wzs 
willing to -cc. pt the suitor for ber husband. In case 
the propos?! wes accept.b’e to her they would anno- 
unce accordngly and from that date onward they 
would be deemed to heve been betrothed. However, 
such formal ecceptarce ws not socially binding on 
the man and woman to ac.waltly enter into marriage. 
What it really meant tn terms of social mores woes 
that ther iniimacy after such formal declaration of 
betrothal wou'd be more easily tolerated by the pu- 
rents than before. fn fact if any one of the two 
chose to break of such intimacy and announced his 
or her unwillingness to ultimately enter into marriage 
they could do so without incurring any penalty. Ho- 
wever under the normal circumstances once the bet- 
rothal was announced marriage used to take piace. 
The institution of marriage in the Mizo socie’y, with 
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all its inner details of sgreements, etc. also goes to 
establish a significant place for the woman in the 
Mizo society. The practice of obtaining the girl’s 
consent before the parents entered into actual nego- 
tiations as also her right to break off the betrothal, 
if she so chose, speak eloquently of the society’s 
high esteem of her inherent rights and position in its 
structure. In fact the marriage price may well be 


looked upon as prestige value rather than the sole 
price of a commodity. 


In keeping with the prevailing custom people, 
both from bride’s and bridegroom’s party would pre- 
pare zu (rice beer) for the marriage feast which used 
to be an invariable sccompaniment of a marriage. 
On the wedding day fixed by mutual consent of both 
the parties, the bridegroom would send two of his 
representatives known as palal to the bride's parents 
for making payment of the agreed amount against 
the marriage price. It was very often that the total 
amount of the marriage price could not be paid in 
one instalment on the wedding dsy and hence the 
balance amount used to be paid in easy instalments, 
sometimes covering a very long period of time. On 
the wedding day the Khawchhiar (village writer) used 
to record the fact of the marriage, the total amount 
of the marrisge price, the amount paid on the mar- 
riage day and the amount still due, in the presence 
of two witnesses Copies of these records were given 
to the parties for their future reference. The two 


palai who stood witness were eagerly sought after 
to give evidence in case of any dispute. 


The marriage price consisted of two parts, Man- 
Pui (main price) and Mantang (subsidiary price). The 
former was pzid to the father or in Ins absence to 
the brothers. While, in the ebsence of both father 
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and brothers, the main price would go to one who 
was responsible for her upbringing,, may be, a male 
member or even her mother, provided she was ac- 
tually responsible for her upbringing after her father’s 
death In case she was a child born outside con- 
ventional wedicck and was not recogrised by her 
father, the marriage price uscd to be pseid to the 
mother. The point of emphasis is that the Manpui 
or the main price would sélways go to the person 
aCtually responsible for her being brought up to the 
age of her marnage. The f-ct that the society re- 
cogrised an accepted position for a girl born outs da 
wed ock ard even for the mother of such a girl being 
corventiondly aut»ouscd to clains “manpul’ go to 
prove that the woman in the Miz2 society cou'd not 
just be consideicd as scmeone to be toyed with by 
the merfolks for their carnal plessure. The subsi- 
diery price known as ‘Mantang’ used to be distn- 
but-d amo: gst quite a la'ge number of pecple cun- 
rect-d clusely with the brde. The object eppecrs 
to have b2en not oly the tec.gnition of responsibi- 
hiy shared by such peonle in the growth and upbn g- 
irg of the gil but aiso to ensure continuerce of such 
solicitude for Fer in the new hfe she entered on her 
marizg>?. Thus ‘peélal’, a price pa'd to @ person 
who wao select:d by the bride to be her pa (ed p- 
tud fulnar), cppeus to have been a measure of addi- 
tional security in her future dificulttes, if any. 


At the time of the marrage the bride was sup- 
posed to take with her a cotton blanket known as 
‘puanpui’ end a basket for keeping clothes therein 
known as ‘thul’, These two, in the then simple 
Mizo society, had a very high symbolic significance 
and a girl’s fature to go to her husbard’s place 
without such possossio) was coisidered extremely 
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disgraceful. In fact if the husband hed to buy these 


items for his wife or made them after her entry into 
her husband’s house, a reduction in the marriage 


price could legititimately be cleimed. But the more 
fact of a girl not having these at the time of marriage 
was not an adequate ground to claim reduction of 
marriage price for she could ask her parents to make 
puanpui or thul for her after her marriage. What was 
necessary for such reduction of the marriage price was 
that either the husband actually purchssed these for 


the wife or the wife actually made them in her hus- 
band’s house. The puanpui was so much looked 


upon as girl’s personal possession that in case of her 
death, her relations could claim it back from the 
husband under normal circumstances. However so 
long as the husband of the deceased girl did not 
take a second wife the relatives of the girl could not 
take the puanpui and if they did take it by force, 


a sum of Rs. 20/- would be deducted from the wife’s 
marriage price Besides such properties, Puanfen, 


Puan (women’s skirt) Puanrin (cloth used by young 
women), thembu, (weaving machine), hmui (spindles), 
Phurhhlan (various kinds of baskets used for wo- 
man’s everyday work), thi-nghawngthlun (beed 
necklaces) and also thiduang (blue threads) used to 
be regarded as typical personal possessions ard were 
collectively covered under the name hmeichhe bung- 


rua of the Mizo woman. Cash would not ordinarily 
be included in woman’s property except wher the 


same was earned in her dowry. In fact any cash 
esrned by her at her husband’s place was by con- 
vention the property of the husband untess there was 
a specific contract between husband and wife that 
she would keep her earnings separately. This be- 
came more necessary when the girl was 8 salaried 
one or was running eny business ii.dependenty, The 
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term thuam even though loosely used to cover all 
properties of Mizo women, technically meant her 
dowry only. However, the symbolic and sentimental 
value of thuam as belonging to the woman as her 
property wes indeed great since they stood for con- 
tinued good relationship between husband end wife 
and could be confiscated by her husband only in 
case of proved adultery on her part, when she would 
be turned out by her husband without allowing her 
to take any of her property. However, when any 
separation took place through mutual agreement as 
sumilaitan or peksachang the woman would often 
give her husband some of her personal possessions 
voluntarily. This was rather a token of courtesy ard 
friendliness than or grounds of social mores. Incase 
tie woman left her husband or divorced him sum- 
Chhuah she would certainly take all her properties 
with her, such action being mure an expression cf 
her emotional estrangemeat from the man she dis- 
owned <s her heusbar.d. But her parents would 
heve to refurd the marrage price. 


The question now arises as to whether marrage 
price erd the custon sty possessiors cf the woman 
in the Mizo society with all their association with 
social mores and prevailing prectices could be con- 
sidered as indicative of her status in the Mizo socie- 
ty or were to be looked upon as mere gifts and her 
rights on such gifts. The fact that the Mizo girls 
chose their husbands during the course of nula rim 
more on their own evaluation rather than the sea- 
soned judgement of their more experienced parents, 
could be construed as society’s sovicitude for their 
security in future life, which took concrete shape in 
the marrisge customs of the Mizo society. Thus 
thuam which wes her acclain.ed propeity could not 
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be touched by her husband except with explicit con- 
sent from the wife even at times of acute distress 
such as famine or disease in the family. In case any 
part of thuam was in actual circumstances disposed 
off, the husbsnd wes custom bound to recoup the 


loss in kind or cash at a later period if the wife so 
demanded by agreement at the time of such disposal. 


In fect ber claim stood repaycble even if the wife 
was divorced or the husband died before such re- 
coupment, in which case the heir of the husband 
who inherited his possessions was to repay the ag- 
reed claim. This practice again testifies to the so- 
ciety’s concern about the security of the womanfolk. 
Similarly, claim on the last Rs. 20,- of the marriage 


price was seldom mede as it was felt that the same 
should be left untapped so that in case extremely 
adverse days fell on the woman in her o'd age, she 
could have sccess to it by convertion. This last 
Rs, 20/- was known as thutphah. It has to be poin- 
ted out thot the quantum of Rs. zQ-- should not be 
considered as disproportionately sna!l for the purpose 
for which it was meant. in the backward villages 
economy of those days wrerein the possibility of 
emassment of cash money wes extremely limited the 
amount af Rs. 20;- could not teally be taken as in- 
significant. As stated earlier thuam could not nor- 
mally ba touched either by the w:fe or the husbuid, 
but if at any time, she feil seriuusly i'l and she felt 


she h.d little chance of survival she had the right to 
divide her thuam amongst her sisters and‘or children. 


However she could not touch any articles which she 


ecquired in her husband’s house. In case her death 
occured without such distribution of her thuam her 


daughters could divide her property known es ‘thing- 
thul’ amongst themselves but could not touch her 


formal thuam which would go to the person entitled 
to get her marrigge price. 
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It is important to point out here that the society's 
laxity regarding premarital sexual relationship was 
counterbalanced by the social custom of extreme 
severity against sdultery. The socialogical import of 
this appears to be an attempt on the part of the 
society to ensure family integrity and cohesiveness in 
a situation wherein sexual intercourse was not looked 
upon with any serious sense of tebco. It also zp- 
pears that the mainténarnce of a healthy mutuality of 
interdeper.dent relationship between husband ard wife 
was well sustained through such measures and the 
marriage once solemnised wés sociclly inter ded to be 
a@ permanent relotion between them even though so- 
ciety had built up conventions of divorce «tc. The 
practice of including zawlpuan in the woman’s pos- 
session at the time of her mirriage was a significant 
pointer to th's. The zawlpuan used to be a piece 
of cloth woven by tte girl herself ard was inter ded 
for covering the husband's body in the event of his 
death, 8 practice accepted by the girl marrying a 
person to be a very sacred duty. Indeed her failure 
to be sbie to do this for the l«ck of possession of 
a zawlpuan was considered as extremely disgraceful 
for her. So sacred wis this considered that she wes 
by social custom ectitled to c:rry with her the zawl- 
puan in case cf her being divorced except on ground 
of <cdultery. 


The various forms of marriage price, regulatiors 
regarding their payments, treetment of tre same in 
case of differant types of divorces ard the overall 
customary details in its handling on significant occa- 
sons in the life of the bride all go to point out a 
large messure of social solicitude for the esteblish- 
ment and maintenance of a high status for the wo- 
man in the Miuzo sociaty I.deed they bring out 
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very clearly that the womenfolk enjoyed high esteem 
in their society in cléar recognition of their roles for 
the pérpefustion through their clildbearing ability. 
Th différdrice in ite soclel concern for the thisenpal 
(those who have born children) and tte tinsenpalio 
(iedtveriwomen or chifdiess Onés) risa go to show the 
Right status valued of the womenfolk. It is desireable 
in this connection to exemine the various forms of 
matiagé price and the different other transactiors at 
the fime of mérriage, divorce, death of either the 
frésteand of wife, to gain an insight into thé socio~- 
logteaf aspects of the status value of womanfolk in 
the Mizd society. Numan is a form of price payable 
to the niothier of a girt who is goitrg to get married 
even if she has separated from the girl’s father. In 
fdét see Is entitfed to this ever if she hes mearriege 


égsin or Has Been found gutity of sdultery and di- 
voiced 6n that account es ative. Sehrui satchat 


(the English equivalent of sehrui saichat ts break- 
ing of mithun’s rope) is a form of a penalty price 
which # mtn had to pey if he became instrument in 
cissoiving the martiege of a couple by offertng him- 
self as ttie groom and then sfter. being accepted by 
the girl deckned to marry her. however, it so hap- 
penéd sometimes that the girl after having accepted 
thé néw suitor declined to marry hum. In such cases 
the girl had to pay a penalty of Rs. 40/- to the new 
suitor for the purpose of calling back his previous 
wifé whoni he divorced in order to merry again. 
These practicés sppesrt to irdicaté that man and wo- 
man fn @ Mizo society hed to suffer no discrimina- 
tdry tleatment in such important spheres as marriage, 
remérriégé ‘arid divorce. Similarly the Mizo society 


disfavdured non-dbservance of the usual marriage 
bricédurdé, mo mattér whether such breaches were 


inide by the man or the woman. Thus if a man 
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went to a woman's, hause or a woman went to a 
man’s house and lived there as husband and wife 
without gaing through the social requirement af ma- 
rriage custom, they were equally dealt with in terms 
of paying fine when such relationships were regula- 
rised by marriage. Cases of elapment were in tha 
same way frowned upon by the society. But this 
was considered more disgraceful for the woman than 
the man end as a meesure of saciety’s disapproval 
the woman’s price was increased by a fine of Rs.20/- 
with a view to prevent ary emotioral maledjustment 
czused by a younger sister or a younger brother 
marrying befare tter elders marriage, an extra 
gsmount of Rs. 20 - had to be paid. 


Evan though marriages could hardiy ever take 
place without the marriage price being paid, it d.d 
so happen sometimes that a marrige took plece with- 
out the seme beirg paid in particular circumstar ces. 
Thus when a women was divorced and she could 
not live away from her children due to en.otional 
attachment to them, she would entreat rer husb2nd 
to allow her to live in his house to look after the 
chitdren or remariy her without demarding any price. 
Again in the case of a widow’s daughter, the mother 
being unabie to get suitable growm with appropriate 
merriage price, would oyiee tu slow @ young mon 
to marry her doughter without demanding any price. 
In such forms of marriage the social protection of 
birding between the couple was very weak, as either 
of the contracting party could sever the marriage bond 
without being required to incur any monetary loss. 


It may have been noted that a merrisga price 
was not necesserily quired to be psid all at ane 
time with a view to pravent any financial pressure on 
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the groom. But the society established a measure 
of precaution whereby any man suspected to be uns- 
crupulous was to pay a Sebomawh which was in 
reality a form of earnest money ensuring against any 
possible defrauding. Thus sometimes when a man 
made a girl pregnant and agreed to marry her to avoid 
paying the Sawnman penalty for being responsible 
to make 4 girl pregnant before marriage and the girl’s 
parents hed a doubt thet he was likely to play false 
by divorcing her after paying the first instalment of 
marriage price, an earnest money of Rs 40/ was taken 
from him against the possibility of his leaving her early 
after paying the first instalment of marriage price. 
Again a young man _ being caught sleeping together 
with the girl at night in her house w:s_ similarly 
required to pay the earnest money even if he agreed 
to marry the girl if the parents had any doubt sbout 
his bonafides. This earnest money wes indeed a 
strong protection against malafide tnte:.tion of a man 
es it was never refundable except in c.se of proved 
adultery. 


It is interesrting to note that even a concubine 
enjoyed privileges not very inferior to married woman. 
ln fact the concubine known as Hmei in Mizo lan- 
guage, was entitled to the same price as a marred 
wife and if she was separated she was governed by 
the same customs as in case of those of the regular 
wife. Even though there was 6 certain measure of 
social stigma in becoming a concubine the girl’s fa- 
ther would not usually object to allow his daughter 
to become chief’s concubine, sometimes even with- 
out receipt of price, in the hope of beirg compen- 
sated otherwise through fovoured consideratiqns for 
hiriself in:various spheres of his life ard prospects. 
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Women’s status inthe Mizo sqciety received pro- 


per recognition mostly in view of her ability to bear 
child and thereby act as an instrument for the perr- 


petustion of the soctety. Thus in cases of dtvorce, 
women with children were entitled to claim the ba- 
lance of the marriage price while those without chil- 
dren could not claim the scme Widow mirriage or 
remarriaga was normal'y he'd less desirable than the 
first marriage ard as such the marriage price in these 
Guses used to be reduced. However, if the prospec- 
tive bride was attractive ard still considered cap: bie 
of besring childien her marriege price did not suffer 
any reduction. 

Since the woman-folk did not possess any pro- 
perty their husbands or fatters brothers were soctally 
bound to pay the penalty imposed on her for any of 
the |.pses on hcr part. In case, however, a woman 
was charged for any offences and the same wus 
proved to be false, ber digs ity was uphc'd by impo- 
sition of fines on the person o: persons respunsible 


for such defamation. Such fines used to be paid 
either to her broihcrs or husb.nd acco:ding to the 


nature of the aliegation proved false. Broadly speak- 
i g in case of allegation against a womun for sexual 
Ispses when proved faise «s'ong with a number of 
otrer grave offerces the i ue wunposed went to the 


b other while in the c s° of other offences proved 
false the fine imposed we..t to the husband. 


The marriage price for a woman was so much 
of an importart item of her lifa that in some cases 
of acute difficulty this could be compounded agcinst 
lifelong support of her mother or sister by the hus- 
band. If, however, itso happened thet the husband 
cou.d not pull on with the person being supportsd 


due to some resso or other, the hi.sbard could 
turn her out after he hed supported her for a mini- 
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mum period of three years subsequent to their mar- 
riage. In such cases the marriage price would how- 
ever stand reduced by an amount of Rs. 40/-. The 
husband was required by custom to pay the balance 
of the marriage price in this case. On the other 
hand, if the person was turned out before the lapse 
of three years he had to pay the full customary mar- 
riage price. In case the husband divorced his wife 
and the wife was with children, payment of the ba- 
lance of the usual marriage price was required to be 
made subject to a reduction of Rs. 40,- when he 
had supported the wife’s relative for a period of 
three years, while if the wife was childless, he was 
not required to pay anything. if the wife died after 
bearing children prior to the death of her relative who 
was being supported, the husband was custom-bound 
to support her till she died. In case he failed to do 
so he was liable to pay the marrage price less Rs. 
40/- provided the relative had been supported for 
not less than three years. In the case of the wife’s 
death without bearing any children, he was not lia- 
ble to support the relative any further and she could 
not claim any part of the customary marriage price. 
On the contrary, if the wife left the husband or was 
guilty of edultery efter her relative being supported 
for three years, she was required to pay a fine of 
Rs. 40- and furiher her husband could also retain 
her personal property with him. If a married man 
fell in love with a girl ard she refused to marry him 
after he had _ divorced his wife, she was custom 
bound to pay him Rs. 40/- to enable him to call 
back his divorced wife. If, however, the wife did 
not return, she was divorced. 


The marriage price of a woman who had already 
been married once was reduced by an emounrt of 
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Rs. 20/-. A Lushai woman used to be called diffe- 
rently in terms of her married status. <A nuthlawi 
ora hringkir was a woman who was_ separated 
from her husband by any form of divorce or death 
after she had borne a child or two. A lenyleh was 
@ woman who had left her husband before bearing 
any child. A fusun or Jamthlang rapthla was a 
widow. in case ary of t»ese got married, she had 
usually to suffer a disadvantege by having her mar- 
riage price reduced by an amount of Rs. <0 -. How- 
ever, if she was considered very attractive because 
of her young age, child-bearing capacity, physical 
ability, beauty, etc, the reduction used to be waived. 
Re- marriage of widows in the Mizo society wes a 
normal custom. But in case a widow with grown- 
up children decided to marry again, she was requi- 
red to consult them and if they d.d not give their 
consent she could marry only from her own relation’s 


house. The children of the widow could go and 
live with their father’s relatives. 


The marriage price was indeed a secred custom 
in the Mizo society. It is true that in view of poor 
financial condition the entire marriage price wus not 
required to be p id in one instalment and that could 
be conveniently distributed over a long period. But 
no violent method of realising this money was en- 
couraged. If it was resily felt that the usual pay- 
ment of any part of such marriage price was being 
unduly delayed or was not intentionally being paid, 
the aggrieved party could seek the chief’s permission 
to seize any of the property of the debtor against 
the claim. In case, however, he seized any of the 
debtor’s property without the chief’s permission he 
forfeited his right on the balance that might still re- 
main due. This was indeed a s:lutory practice as it 
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. ¥'D'idegroom’s side to pay the customary 
marriage price, his marriage could actually take place 
even without eny money being psid and with a sym- 
bolic sacrifica b3ing made to register a promise of 
paying Rs. 20/- or Rs. 40/- et a later date at the 
convenience of the groom. Such sacrifice and pro- 
mise used to be known as rem-ar talh and was res- 
pected. FKem-ar talh meant a fowl sacrificed as a 
mark of reaching final agreement between the two 
parties in marriage-whether the marrage price was 
1o be paid in full or im part. Even if the wife and 
the husband were seperated before payment of this 


promised sum, he was to pay it no matter whether 
his wife wes with children or without. 


In case of the death of husband, his widow was 
normally required to stay in her husbaiud’s place for 
@ minimum period of three months and pass her duys 
in austerity and anguish. If ter relatives chose to 
take her away from her husband's house before the 
expiry of this period they forfeited their rght on any 
unpsid balance of her marriege price. The general 
conclusion that flows from all these different forms 
of marriage customs prevalent in the Mizo society 
goes definitely to show that women in tneir society 
suffered no discriminstion or disabilities on ground 
of sex. The treatment of any social lapse on their 
part was also not differently considered. Thus the 
f.ct baurs out that in their society the Mizo woman 
had her place of the same dignity and importance 
as that of ea man even though thir pursuits follo- 


wed different tines from those of menfolk. [It my 
perhaps be no exagyeretion to say that they defini- 


tely enjsyed e higher esteam than that of mer.foik 
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beceuse of their special contribution to the perpetua- 
tion of the society through their child-bearing ability. 
Marriage as an_ institution in the Mizo society wos 
@ very important form of social control to regulate 
sexual life between a man and a woman and to en- 
sure a socially acceptable position for the children. 
In spite of this, however, the irherent right of man 
and woman to live together only on then mutual 
consent and each otHer'’s acceptability was respected 
through various socially accepted forms of divorce 
customs. There were as mary as eleven recognised 
forms of divorce, namely, mak, sumchhuah, sum- 
laitan, pexsachang, pasal awmloh hlana chhuak, 
kawngka sula mak, zangzaw, chhuping, atna 
vanga inthen, nupul tlansan, uire. The general 
term for divorce covering all these types is inthen. 


Mak and Sumchhuah were the nost commonly 
used forms of divorce. In mak the m3n would send 
the wife away by sayirg “Il ma you” whtie in sum- 
Chhuah the woman left the husbard on her own 
volition and then divorced him. In these forms the 
party teking the initistive was required by social 


custom to bear the burden cf the agreed marrage 
price. 


Sumiaitan and Peksachang used to be the two 
forms of divorce by egreemert whereby on the basis 
of mutual settlemert the outstanding claims on mar- 
riage price was squéred by sharing the dues to the 
extent of 50 per cent in the former case, while the 


same were completely adjusted without any further 
claims or payment in the latter case. 


The customery forms of divorce also provided 
room for such exegencies es lony absence of the 
husband due to his leavirg the country or confine- 
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ment in jail. In these cases the wife, unless she 
chose to continue to stay in her husband’s house 
till his return, could just leave when she wanted, 
this being considered as to have divorced her hus- 
band sumchhuah. However, if she prefered to stay 
away from her relations, (husband’s house) because 
of her strong differences with her husband’s relation 
and stay with her own people, she would not be 
held as sumchhuah. Similarly if the husband on his 
return after long absence refused to live with his 
wife he was held to have divorced his wife mak. 
If, however, he called her to live with him and the 
wife refused to come, she would be treated as sum- 
chhuah. 


The divorce practices also made room for dis- 
solving the merriage ties in case of proved madness 
on the part of either husbard or wife. erd yet the 
society saw to it thet either of them did not leave 
the other without exhseusting reasonsble efforts for 
recovery. For this purpose a pericd of three yeers 
wes considered justifiable, 


Another important safeguerd io ensure security 
of the womenfolk was that she could not be consi- 
dered as divorced except by and explicit statement 
of her husband himself tnat ‘I divorce you’. Thus 
she could not be just driven out by any of her hus- 
band’s relatives during his absence. In case she was 
so drivan out, she was to be celled back by her hus- 
bend soon after his return. It was only when she 
rafiiged: to come back on such ceil that the d:vorce 
was formally complete as she would be considered 
sumchhuah, While if he did rot cell her back the 
divorce would be daemed as mak with ali its con- 
Siquences. 
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Social protection of the married women and her 
children against wilful abandonmtnt on the part 
of the man was provided for by the right of such 
abandoned women to retain all the properties of the 
husband. If, however, the husband would try to 
come back to his wife after a year or so, it was left 
to the wife to accept him or not, and even if she 
chose not to accept him all his properties including 


the house and the chidren were to pass on to her 
by social custom. 


It so happened sometimes that a married man 
having failen in love with another girl divorced his 
wife and maurried the girl on that very day or the 
next day of his marriage. Such d.vorce was called 
Kawngkasula mak, This provided the divorced wife 
an additional benefit in the shape of a portion of 
her husband's movable property in addition to her 
full marriage price. This extra benefit was knwon as 
buhbal. in fact, the society considered such action 
on the pert of a married man as highly irresponsible 
and extremely aftionting to the wifs. If however, the 
Property belonged to the father of the husband with 


whom they were residing no Dbuhkbal would acctue 
to the wife. 


In case of proved impoter.ce on the part of the 
husbard the marriage ties could be dissolved by the 
wife if efforts according to preveiling custom for a 
period agreed upon or in the absence of that a period 
of three months failed to bring about a recovery. 
The form of divorce in this case would be peksa- 
Chang. If, however, tha wife failed to live with him 
before the expiry of the period agreed upon or be- 
fore threa months she would be sumchhuah. While 
if during this period she took enother husband or 
had intercourse with snothor man she wus uire. To 
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prevent misuse of these privileges by the wife society 
made adequate rules and procedures to ensure that 
the accusation made by the wife was well established. 
lf it was proved that the wife was making false ac- 
cusation she was penalised with a sum of Rs. 40-or 
a sepui, On the other hand if the wife, due to 
serious physical disabilities failed to perform her duties 
to her husband, she could be divorced by him with 
full recovery of the marriage price. 

Adultery in Mizo society was at all time conside- 
red an extremely serious offence and the society im- 
posed stringent punishment for such offence. If a 
married woman committed edultery while living with 
her husband or even after h's dasth in mourning or 
while still living in her husband’s house, she stood 
socially discredited and was ulre. The megnitude of 
the penalty differed in case of the circumstances 
described ahove. Adultery on her part during the 
husband’s life time was considered worthy of more 
severe punishment than that after his death and the 
penalty too in. these two circumstarces differed ap- 
preciably. The society however was cautious to et- 
sure that unscrupulous husbands could not take any 
undue advant:ge by making false allegation. Thus if 
the wife deciared uire, brought a case against the 
husband for false allegation and it was proved to be 
so, the husband was bound to take her back or 
otherwise, he was to be considered to have divorced 
her mak with all its consequences. 


CONCLUSION : 


The various forms of divorce and punishments 
Socially accepted in the Mizo_ society in regard to 
severance of marita} relationships described sbove 
bring out a few important features. A marriage nor- 
mahy taok place only after a fairly long puriod of 
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courtship between a_ boy and a girl ard to that ex: 
tent chances of divorce were less than what it would 
have been without such courtship. The society al- 
lowed a large measure of free mixing between boys 
and girls and did not even kéve serious reservation 
against pre-marital sexual relationship between them 
provided that such relationship did not result in the 
Pregnancy of the girl. In fact even in the case of 
pregnancy if the girl chose to abort herself no penalty 
could be claimed from the boy. It is, however, im- 
portant to note that along with such laxity at the 
pre-marital stage, society had stringent mezsures 
against any form of adultery on the part of a married 
girl, The direct result of such social mores was that 
sexual eberration such as sodomy and prostitution 
were very uncommon in their society and any cese 
of such indulgence was severely dealt with under the 
existing social control. Besides, the strict social 
attitude against adultery also went a long way to- 
wards maintensence of femily es an integral unit of 
the society. It is not that there were no cases of 
divorce. In fact, these were quite common because 
the inherent rights of man and woman to live toge- 
ther as husband ard wife only through continued 
mutual Consent ard = egreement was the basic fuun- 
dation of their society. Hence maladjustment be- 


tween the two on any ground, economic or other- 
wise, and at any time in their life, could eventuate 
into separation. But even in such separations, mea- 
sures of pecuniary losses on either side was very little 
if mutually agreed upon. The society, however, saw 
to it thet any violence or impropriety on the part of 
cither of the two wes dealt with adequately to en- 
sure socis! justice. Another direct effect of the Mizo 
society’s tolerance and acceptance of pre-marital sex- 
ual relatior.ship wes the easy at.d natural assimilation 
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of issues born of unmarried mothers. Little, if any, so- 
cial stigma was attached to such issues even though 
the father was required to pay different fines for his 
lack of restraints. 


Thus for an illegitimate child who used to be 
catled sawn in Lushai, the unmarried mother was 
entitled to receive Rs. 40,- from the sawn’s father. 
Fhis appears to point to two in portant facts. The 
girl who bore the child wes not held responsible for 
the sociel breach. Secondly the father of sawn 
could be identified and penalised as during the court- 
ship period the girl refrained from close intimacy with 
more than one boy. indeed in case it was established 
that the girl had a sexual relationship with a number 
of young men the child would not be accepted by 
anyone to father him ard the girl would not be en- 
ttled to eny price for it and the child wou'd be 
known as falak balonging entirely to the mother. 


If after the paternity of sawn was established 
the pregnant unmarried mother hid any intercourse 
with erother man, she lost her claims to the sawn- 
man (the penalty of Rs 40/- fiom the father Of the 
Sawn) afd even had to return the sawnman if al- 
ready received. The sawn’s father, on the other 
hand still retained the right to own the child or to 
reject the same in which case the child would be a 
falak. if the mau making an unmarried girl pregnant 
marred her, the Sawnman would be only Rs. 20/- 
instesd of Rs. 40;- and would have to be paid in 
addition to the normal marriage price. Her right on 
this Rs. 20/- wee ebsolute and in case she chose to 
be Sumchhuah later on in fife, she was not required 
to return this emount. if, however, she refused to 
mary him she wae entitled to the amount of Rs 40;- 
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Sawnman in spite af her refusal. Another important 
fact to be noted is that the sawn in spite of its 
being born outside wedicck suffered no _ insecurity 
due to any social stigma. Thus the problem of un- 
wanted children as_ prevailing in the more advanced 
societies was not faced within the Mizo society. 
The Sawn after being born was to be looked after 
by the mother for three years, after which period the 
father had to take it.. If the unmarried mother re- 
fused to perform her duty in this respect she was 
bound to return the sawnman cof Rs. 40- and the 
sawn used to be teken by the father or his reletivcs. 
It sometimes so happened that the father of a Sawn 
died before taking its charge, when the mother was 
required to look afrer the Sdwn and even could 
keep it after her marnage later on. If the husband 
accepted the sawn just as one uf his own children 
he would be entitled to all the marriage price in 
case of a girl Sawn ard would be required to ex- 
tend the same privileges to a boy sawn as for his 
own son. The mother, towever, could, if she so 
chose, give the sawn to her parents or other rala- 
tions. They wuuld be regerded as the sawn’s pa- 
rents with all social responsibilities and privileges 
devolving on thcm. The most impcrtant fact which 
comes out of these is that the sawn was looked af- 
ter by the mother end other responsible persons at 
least in his childhood, which huppens to be the cru- 
cial period of psychological importance for the deve- 
Icpment of his personality. It was thus never denied 
any social support due to the hand:cap of its being 
born outside socially sccepied wedlock. Thare was 
seldom any objection on the part of the husband to 
undertake these respon:ibilities as he knew that a 
child so matter whether it was a boy or a girl wus 
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an asset rather than a liability and as social custom 
hed it, was free from any stigma. 


Sexual offences of various types were recognised 
in the Mizo society even though tne society permitted 
free mixing of boys and girls as also any sexual 
intercourse between them based on mutual consent 
and not resulting in pregnancy of the girl. Sodomy 
{mawngkaw luk) and adultery were the two forms of 
offences most seriously decried by Mizo society which 
resulted in very heavy penalties on the accused. 
Thus in the case of Sodomy the father of the ‘pa- 
thikos’ or the ‘pathikos’ himself could even take the 
life of the sodomite within the appoved legitimate 
rights. A lesser punishment was that the father would 
shoot any of the mithuns in the village and give a 
feast to all the villagers, the entire cost b3ing borne 
by the sodomite. The cases of aduitery were also 
severely dealt with and the woman committing adultery 
suffered very heavily in her social position while the 
man was made to pay fines for lapses differing in 
amount according to circumstances. But @ woman 
did not, simply because of this cfferce, become en 
outcaste and was not raquired to live an ignomous 
life of prostitute. In fact, she might continue to live 
with her husband, if he so permitted, softer disposal 
of the case, or even manage to get another husband 
after being turned out. However, if the society found 
that any girl or woman, in view of her unnatural 
propensity for sexual intercourse, sought to satisfy 
such urge through a number of young men it would 
not stand against the customary practice to have her 
zawned,. In this process a young man would first 
take the woman outside the village and then subject 
her to repeated intercourse by a large number of 
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young men, one after the other. In view of great 
social disapproval for adultery in any form any attempt 
at seduction was considered a serious offence and a 
man who tried to seduce a married woman was lia- 
ble to a fine of Rs. 20/- ard salam. Such an act 
of offene was known as mi nu thlem. Similarly if 
aman induced a ma:ried woman to let him sleep 
with her by pretending to be her husband, he was 
deemed to have committed a serious offence and 
would be liable to a fine. In fact in very old days 
be would have his ears and nose slit off in such 
cases. But later on this was sofiened to the pay- 
ment of the whole of the woman’s marriage price to 
the husband. Such provision enabled the man to dt- 
vorce his wife if he really considered her to be una- 
ccept.bie without any financial loss on his part. This 
act of offence was known as Lawi thlem. A very 
similar other offence was for a man to slip into a 
married woman’s bed while she was as.eep taking 
éedvantage of her husbanb'’s absence, in which case 
also the fine was the same as in /jawil thlem, This 
offence was known aes thlim. 


As stated earlier, the Mizo society permitted free 
sexual intercourse tf mutually agreed between boys 
and girls in Lushai village and for such intercourse 
the girl could not claim any p»yment or present. But 
if a married man had such _ intercourse after having 
made an agreement with her that he would either 
marry her or pay her a certain sum of money he was 
bound to honour the same. However, no agreement 
to pay more than Rs. 40- could be enforced. On 
the other hand if the girl refused to marry him after 
such agreement, she was bound to pay Rs. 40/-, The 
agreement referred to here was known to be intiam. 
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if a couple sepersted by any form of divorce 
while the wife was preguant and she chose to have 
intercource with another man she was bound to psy 
a fine of Rs, 40;- end salem for having defiled her 
former buberd’s unborn child. In such cases of 
imposed fine it was up to the former husband to 
own the child after being born or refuse to do so, 
in which cese he would be falak. Any adultery by 
& married woman while carrying was considered a 
more serious crime than an ordinary édultery and the 
woman wag to pay an amount of Rs. 40/- in addi- 
tien to the usual penalties for adultery. The child 


efter being born, if disowned by its father, would 
become falak. 


Even though the Mizo_ society held free mixing 
between boys and girls as also premarital scxuyal re- 
lation between them as quite natural and normal and 
did not attach any social stigma to candren being 
born out of wedlock, custams prevented any lasci- 
vious and intemperste behevicur in their corduct 
while engaged .in such pursuits. It has slrecdy been 
mentioned earlier how any girl or woman was dealt 
with for socially uneccepteble ways of excessive Sex 
relation with.a jarge number of boys (zawn). Intem- 
perance -end/ar inappropriate deportment on the boys/ 
men too were dealt with in no less sevefe woy. 
Thus if-a young -boy ventured to touch the breast 
of 6 girl without previous deve'opment of close in- 
timeey'he was: lisble to .paymert of a fine for such 
indiscretion. Tre punishment .was known as ,Anute- 
deh, -Any yourg-man gaining notqriety in. this res- 
pect wes looked down tvpon.erd.jn cese of being 
found: guilly at anytime was very severely punished 
by the.Ghief aad.the upas .(village elders). The 
touehing.ot breast of.a-martied, woman wes held as 
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a more serious offerce and wes subject to a fine cf 
Rs. 20'- and salam in all cases. It cppears. that 
this was looked upon as elmost trying to seduce the 
married woman. The punishment in this case was 
known as pasalnei hnute deh. 


Another form of Improprety punishable accor- 
ding 10 social custom was an attempt on the pert 
of any man to take. up and open out a woman’s 
skirt (puanfen), which she might have kept folded 
befure going for her jhum work. However, if such 
@ skirt wes left without being properly or neatly fol- 
ded, a man_ hardling the some wuss not considered 
guilty. An offence of this type was punishsble by a 
fine of Rs. 20 - and salam and was known as puan- 
fenzar. 


Any attempt on the part of a young man to muke 
édvances for close intimacy with a girl without 
previous courting was also considered an offence. 
Thus if aman tried to visit a girl by night at her 
house and to sle:p with har he was considered guilty 
of a sertuus social lapse and wis pu stable by a 
fine of Rs 20’- and salam [his offasce was known 
as zen. The punishment was infheted cven if such 
attempt did not tesult tr oc.ual sexual intercourse 
In fact if this cctually teck pleco, it was presumed 
that this resulted from mutual consent and was not 
a case of zen. Similarly an attempt at rape was cor- 
sidered highly offensive ard in the background of so- 
cial sanction for extremely liberal mixing and intimacy 
between boys and girls, the s3me was not very fre- 
quent. In fact it so huppened that a girl of rather 
light virtue often tried to save her face by declarirg 
herself to have been raped. Any actual case of rape 
was to b2 in.mcdiateiy repoiied by the girl to the 
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Chief, who according to government rules was requi- 
red to report the case to the Superintendent without 
delay. Rape in Lushai is known as pawngsual. Of- 
fence of having sexual connection with an underaged 
girl, though not common, was considered a serious 
case of rape and was to be immediately reported to 
the Superintendent. If, however, it was found that 
the intercourse took place with the consent of the 
girl, even though underaged the man could not be 
considered to have committed an offence for which 
he would have otherwise been punished with a fine 
of Rs 40/- and salam. The offence was known as 
puitlinglo mutpul. 


The main purpose of giving in detail the various 
types of offences connected with the intimate rela- 
tionship between man and woman, both married and 
unmarried is to show how the woman eajoyed not 
only equal treatment with man but was given by the 
society the highest measure of security and respect 
for her free will. Any improper or harsh treatment to 
her was not only decried seriously but was dealt 
with by imposing heavy fines on those responsible 
for the offence, 
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